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THE MINDSZENTY CASE: A STUDY IN PROPAGANDA 


JAMES A. CRAIN 


_ The trial and conviction of Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty, Primate of the Roman 
Catholic Church of Hungary, has furnished the world with an example of how prop- 
nganda techniques are used to conceal the truth and to mislead, confuse and inflame 
the minds of men. So completely have the facts in the case been obscured by the 
propaganda of both sides that it is difficult, if not impossible for the average indi- 
vidual to have any real understanding of the issues or to know where the truth lies. 
iThe Communist government of Hungary has used the case for outrageous and unbe- 
jevable propaganda—propaganda that has largely been self-defeating. On the other 
‘and, the Vatican and the leading Catholic dignitaries throughout the world pro- 
-laim that the arrest of the Cardinal is a Communist attack on religion. 


Only a few newspapers, such as the New York Times, have bothered to print the 
veports of the trial sent out by correspondents on the scene in Budapest. Time, 
while echoing the prevailing propaganda line, does manage to get in enough of the 
yasie facts to give the careful reader a hint of the real issues involved. 


It is not my intention to defend the Hungarian government. It is a Communist 
ime and no one need have any illusions as to its real character. The crux of the 
situation is a conflict between the Hungarian government and the Roman Catholic 
Church in Hungary and Rome. The arrest, trial and conviction of Cardinal Minds- 
zenty is a part of that conflict. Nobody—-meaning the press, the radio news com- 
nentators, governmental officials, the prelates of the Church—has stated the issues 
n clear and truthful terms. Instead, the issues have been obscured by accusation and 
sounter-accusation. Purported confessions are discounted by the inclusion of ob- 
viously improbable statements on the one side and by unproved charges of drugging 
rture on the other. What the world wants is for somebody to state the facts, 
or at least to present the testimony pro and con with sufficient objectivity that tho 
yverage man can make up his mind as to where the probabilities of truth lie. 

What are the known facts? 

In the background stands the long record of the alliance of the Roman Catholic 
hurch with the Hapsburg monarchy which for so long reigned over Austria and 
ungary. From this alliance the Church enriched itself at the expense of the people. 
It was a foregone conclusion that the overthrow of the monarchy would mean the end 
of the Church’s privileges. It has been so in every revolutionary situation where 
he Church was in alliance with the old regime. The Vatican, foreseeing what was 
ead, laid hold on Father Pehm, a parish priest of peasant origin, who took the 
me of Mindszenty from his native village when the Germans came in, and made 
him a bishop, and then promoted him to the principal see of Hungary. Mindszenty 
was noted for his strict Catholicism, his rigid discipline over the Church, his hatred 
of Communism and his adherence to monarchism. In 1946, before the Communists 
took over Hungary, he was called to Rome and made a Cardinal, rising from a par- 
ish priest to Cardinal Primate in three years. Mindszenty was always a tough cus- 
tomer to deal with, even for the Communists, who are no push-over themselves. Just 
before the 1945 elections Mindszenty, Primate, not yet a Cardinal, sent out a pas- 
toral letter to be read in the pulpits of the nation warning the people not to be 
frightened by the sons of evil,’’ a thinly veiled warning against the Communists. The 
Church has for generations been the largest landlord in Hungary, (a million ‘acres, 
tilled by 100,000 peasants, whom Rakosi, Hungarian Vice-Premier calls ‘‘serfs’’), en- 
joying tax exemption privileges in a land where the peasants are land-hungry and 
tax burdened. When the government nationalized nine-tenths of the Church’s land, 
Cardinal Mindszenty fought the measure with all the power at his command. When 
Parliament passed a law taking over the parochial schools and making them public 
schools he ordered the church bells rung in sorrow and alarm. 


| he government was to demand that the Church in Hungary 
= crated a eS an ale set up as a national Church. A few Church leaders 
- wanted to accede this demand. A considerable number of the clergy and perhaps a 
majority of the Bench of Bishops wanted to follow the course of the Church in Poland 
and Czechoslovakia, make some concessions and wait and see what would oe a 
‘The Cardinal Primate took a third course, that of all-out resistance, supported by 
perhaps the majority of the clergy and the laymen of the Church. The pas 
assert that he believed that war between the U.S. and Russia was Treen a eee 
that is supported to some extent by evidence from other quarters as well. ; ny 
rate, Mindszenty took a belligerent attitude, making no secret of his resistance to the 
- (Continued on Page 4) 
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THE NORTH ATLANTIC 
PACT: A MILITARY 
ALLIANCE 


ROBERT A. FANGMEIER 


The provisions of the proposed North 
Atlantic Pact have not been revealed to 
the public at this writing. Negotiations 
are continuing with the countries expect- 
ed to participate, but no recommenda- 
tions have yet been submitted to Congress. 
It is expected that the Pact will contain 
a clause decluring that an attack upon 
one will be considered an attack upon all. 
It is expected that it will also obligate the 
United States to arm the signatory coun- 
tries. A proposal that the United States 
automatically go to war in defense of a 
member-country attacked seems certain to 
be rejected by the Senate. Also, it is prob- 
ably unconstitutional since it would de- 
prive the Congress of its constitutional 
right to declare war. 


Supporters of the Pact declare that the 
plan is within the framework of the 
United Nations. They point out that Ar- 
ticle 51 of the Charter permits regional 
agreements for self-defense. It is true 
that the Charter permits individual and 
collective self-defense if an attack is 
made upon a member-state, but such indi- 
vidual and collective self-defense is au- 
thorized only until the Security Council 
ean take measures to maintain interna- 
tional peace and security. It should be 
recalled that the USSR is a member of 
the Security Council. The Article goes 
on to say, ‘‘Measures taken by members 
in the exercise of this right of self-defense 
shall be immediately reported to the Se- 
curity Council and shall not in any way 
affect the authority and responsibility of 
the Security Council under the present 
Charter to take at any time such action 
as it deems necessary to restore interna- 
tional peace and security.’”’ If the pro- 
ponents of the Pact are depending. upon 
Article 51 for a legal and moral basis, 
they seem to have enlarged the scope of 
the article far beyond anything envisioned 
at San Francisco when the Charter was 
written. They do not quote Article. 53, 
which provides that ‘‘no enforcement ac- 
tion shall be taken under regional ar- 
rangements or by regional agencies with- 
out the authorization of the Security 
Council.’’? Even if it were possible to in- 
terpret Article 51 in support of a military 
alliance such as is proposed in the Pact, 
it would seem clear that under Article 
53 the Security Council is charged with 
final responsibility and that no action 
could be taken under the terms of the 
Pact without prior Security Council ap- 

(Continued on Page 4, Column 3) 
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Summer School for Ministers on 
_ Church and Economic Life 


The University of Chicago and the Fed- 
erated Theological Faculties will offer a 
School for Ministers on the Church and 
Economic Life as a part of the summer 
term, June 27 to July 28, according to 
announcement of the department of the 
Church and Economic Life of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, which will act 
as liaison between the churches and the 
school. The enrollment will be limited to 
forty persons. The tuition charge of $95 
per student is being provided from spe- 
cial funds available for the purpose, so 
that the cost of the course to those who 
attend will be $17.50 for room and $50.00 
for board, making a total of $67.50. 

_ The following courses will be offered: 
. Fundamental Economies for Pastors, 
by. Prof. Gaile Johnson, of the Depart- 
ment of Economics, University of Chi- 
eago. 

_ Religious Presuppositions for Keo- 
nomic, Life, by Prof. James Luther Ad- 
ams of the Federated Theological Facul- 
ties. ; 

Dynamics of Community Living, by 
Prof. Kermit Eby, Division of Social 
Sciences, University of Chicago. 

A letter received by the Department of 
Social Welfare from Dr. W. Barnett 
Blakemore, Dean of the Disciples Divin- 
ity House, advises that the seminer initi- 
ated last summer on ‘‘The Church in the 
City,’ which was to have completed a 
second stage next summer, will not be of- 
fered, due to the fact that Dr. C. S. Kin- 
cheloe, who was primarily responsible for 
it, must have the summer for rest and 
recuperation. Dean Blakemore is anxious 
to channel the interest of the seminar 
group into the project now sponsored by 
the University and the Federated Theo- 
logical Faculties. 

Disciples Divinity House will therefore 
provide the use of a bedroom at the Di- 
vinity House without charge to applicants 
admissable to the University of Chicago 
who are approved by the Department of 
Social: Welfare and the Disciples Divin- 
ity House. Application may be made to 
the Department of Social Welfare, 222 
South Downey Avenue, Indianapolis 7, 
Indiana, or to Dean W. B. Blakemore of 
the Disciples Divinity House. Since en- 
rollment will be limited to 40 persons, 
those interested should make application 
at once. 
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ROBERT A. FANGMEIER 


The Legislative Mill. Congress has re- 
covered from its surprise over the elec- 
tion and has settled down to “‘politics as 
usual.’? Immediately following the Tru- 
man victory politicians of doubtful 
loyalty hurried to assure him of their sup- 
port. Now it appears that the familiar 
voting bloe of Republicans and Southern 
Democrats which defeated so many liberal 
measures in the 80th Congress may again 
unite to defeat portions of the President’s 
program. A coalition of Republicans and 
Southern Democrats have combined to de- 
lay the formulation of a new labor law to 
take the place of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Though repeal of this legislation was one 
of the principal planks in the Truman 
platform, conservative Democrats uniting 
with Republicans may be able to force re- 
tention of so many provisions of the T-H 
Act that it will be entirely unacceptable 
to labor. The civil rights program on 
which the President laid so much stress 
is likewise in danger. Little or none of 
this program can be enacted as long as 
Southern Senators can resort to the fili- 
buster. And there is no indication that 
the Senate is ready to outlaw this long 
established practice, despite popular dis- 
approval of it. The measure which seems 
to have the best chance of passage is a 
resolution by Senator Carl Hayden (D. 
Ariz.) which would permit the Senate to 
end a filibuster by a two-thirds vote. Most 
Washington observers are agreed that this 
is inadequate and that the only effective 
remedy is a rule that would give the Sen- 
ate power to end a filibuster by a simple 
majority vote. Legislation to provide for 
this has been introduced by Senators 
Wayne Morse (R. Ore.) and Francis My- 
ers (D. Pa.), but it is given little chance 
of adoption. 


Cg 


Oriental Evclusion Act Repeal. Rep. 
Walter Judd (R. Minn.) has introduced 
a bill (TTR 199) to repeal the Oriental 
Exclusion Aet and to establish a quota 
for Oriental countriés on the same basis 
as the quotas provided for in the Immi- 
gration Act of 1924. The Judd measure 
would remove all racial barriers to en- 
trance to the United States and would 
open the door of citizenship to Orientals 
already in this country. The bill has been 
approved by the committee and is expect- 
ed to reach the House for a vote by the 
end of March, after which it will 20 to 
the Senate for action. 


1h 


_ Displaced Persons Bill. There is grow- 
ing concern in Washington over the fate 
of the MeGrath-Neeley Bill to liberalize 
the present Displaced Persons law enact- 
ed by the 80th Congress. The bill, which 
has the support of the National Citizens 
Committee on Displaced Persons, the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, organized labor 
and a number of other organizations. 
would increase the number of DPs ad- 
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mitted from 205,000 in two years to 400,- 
000 within four years; would change the 
terminal eligibility date from December 
22, 1945, to April 21, 1947, in order to 
admit several thousands who had to flee 
their homes because their countries came 
under Communist domination during that 
period; and would require only a simple 
guarantee that persons admitted under 
the Act would not become public charges. 
The present law requires the promise of 
a job, of housing, and a guarantee per- 
sons brought in under the Act will not 
become a public charge. Supporters of 
the McGrath-Neeley Bill should write Pat 
McCarren (D. Utah), chairman of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, or Senator 
Forrest C. Donnell (R. Mo.) and Senator 


William E. Jenner (R. Ind.), who with — 


the chairman are serving as a sub-com- 
mittee on this measure, urging favorable 
action. 


i 


Economic Coordination Administration. 
A bill to authorize $5,580,000,000 for 
ECA is now before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. The controversy 
which raged around the Marshall Plan a 
year ago has disappeared and the measure 
is expected to pass both houses of Con- 
gress. It will be necessary to secure boti 
an authorization and an appropriation 
again this year since the 80th Congress 
provided that the entire program should 
be reviewed in 1949. 


a 


Foreign Relations. Rep. Sol Bloom (D. 
N.Y.) has introduced H.J. 87 providing 
that money received from Finland on her 
World War I debt be used for scholar- 
ships in U.S. schools and colleges for Fin- 
nish students. It will be reealled that 
Finland was one European nation that 
never failed to pay each installment of 
her debt to the U.S. on the day it came 
due, even during the darkest days of the 
depression. Another humanitarian mea- 
sure, sponsored in the Senate by Senator 
Connally (D. Texas) and by Rep. So! 
Bloom in the House, would provide an 
appropriation of $16,000,000 for relief of 
Palestine refugees. An $8,000,000 REG 
loan would be authorized to start the pro- 
gram. 

es 


UMT. Only a worsening international 
situation will bring about enactment of 
Universal Military Training this year. 
Though it was recommended by the Pres- 
ident in his State of the Union Message 
Congress is cool to the idea and the De- 
partment of Defense has taken it off its 
legislative ‘‘must”’ list. Reasons for this 
are that the army has reached its legal 
ceiling of 677,000 men largely through 
mereased number of volunteers and has 
stopped calling men under the existing 
draft law, decreasing international ten- 
sion, and the President’s budget ceilin 
of $15 billion on military expenditural 
There is some talk about repealing the 
present draft law, but such sentiment is 
not believed likely to grow. 4 
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ON SOCIAL FRONTIERS 
JAMES A. CRAIN 


Soviets Frightened, Says Newsman. 
Stalin’s belligerent foreign policy is due 
to internal discontent which can become 
voleanic, John Scott, Time editorial ex- 
ecutive, told the University of Cinein- 
mati’s Business and Professional Men’s 
Group on Friday, February 18. Scott, 
who lived in Russia for 10 years and is 
married to a Russian, pointed out that 
thousands of Russians on assignment for 
the Soviet army or civilian administra. 
tion in Germany and Austria have needed 
only one opportunity to desert to the 
British and American zones. Millions of 
Mussians at home, he says, are restive 
under the administrative pressure and 
‘planned poverty’’ that has become 
steadily less attractive since six million 
HRussians saw Europe for the first time 
in uniform in 1944 and 1945. ‘‘It is the 
svoleanie nature of this discontent—its 
sancertainty—which forces Soviet leaders 
into bellicose belligerency in their foreign 
spolicy in an attempt to keep their people 
Btogether for fear of a foreign enemy.’’ 
‘The rumblings and mutterings of the Rus- 
sian people, punctuated by the eries of 
fthose who have succeeded in escaping into 
tthe free world has put terror into the 
thearts of Stalin and his cohorts. In order 
Eto browbeat the people into blind obedi- 
sence international tension is kept at high 
spitch. 


“ * * 


Conscientious Objectors Under the 
Draft Law. Not much is being heard 
sabout conscientious objectors under the 
present draft law, but the fact is young 
‘men are still placing the demands of con- 
science above the call of the government 
to render military service. The Nationa! 
Service Board for Religious Objectors re- 
‘leased a statement on February 7, show- 
‘ing that from the beginning of the present 
law 4,502 men have been classified [V-F 

(conscientious objectors) and deferred 
under the terms of the law. 55 men have 
refused to register, of whom 24 have been 

brought to trial and sentenced. Among 
the latter is Norman Moody, of Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, a Disciple, whose letter 
to the draft board and to the judge set 
forth strong Christian convictions about 
the nature of war as reasons for non- 
registration. During World War II, Nor- 
man was in Civilian Public Service. An 
older brother, Douglas, was a non-regis- 
trant and served a prison term. Both 
young men are sons of former Christian 
nissionaries. 

%* & 


Church World Service Makes Record. 
During 1948 the Protestant and Orthodox 
churches of America contributed more 
more than $16,000,000 to relief and re- 
construction, according to a report re- 
leased by Church World Service, Inc., on 
January 19. The total contributions 
through this oragnization since its forma- 
tion in 1946 is about $40,000,000, says 
the report. Of the 1948 contribution, ap- 
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proximately $5,000,000 was in cash and 
the remainder in gifts-in-kind, including 
9,125 tons of wheat, corn flour, beans, 
cotton, and other staples contributed by 
the farmers of America through CROP 
(Christian Rural Overseas Program), 
Church World Service is also assisting 
Displaced Persons to come to the United 
States under the recently enacted Dis- 
placed Persons law. 
* * * 

Fidler Denounces Movie Liquor Scenes. 
Jimmie Fidler, well known Hollywood 
movie commentator, says that the motion 
picture industry has become ‘‘ America’s 
ace liquor salesman.’’ In an article pub- 
lished by the Christian Herald, Fidler 
writes, ‘“‘During the past twenty-five 
years, my work as a Hollywood reporter 
and commentator has made it obligatory 
for me to see the majority of the pictures 
produced. I believe that I’m being con- 
servative when I charge that 90 percent 
of those filmed in recent years have prop- 
agandized, either consciously or inadvert- 
ently, for liquor. .. . Nine times out of 
ten the drinking scenes are intruded un- 
necessarily. They have nothing whatever 
to do with the picture’s plot. They are 
not important to the delineation of the 
characters. They could be omitted en- 
tirely without weakening the story in the 
least.’’ Fidler charges that three factors 
are back of the liquor-soaked movies—the 
movie makers live behind an “‘iron cur- 
tain’’ and know little of life beyond what 
takes place on Hollywood and Vine and 
Forty-second and Broadway; mental in- 
eptitude on the part of writers, directors 
and producers who introduce a drink 
when they can think of nothing else to 
do; and what Fidler charges is ‘‘an active 
liquor lobby’’ in Hollywood that uses the 
sereen as an institutional advertising me- 
dium. He declares that some years ago 
when actors in scenes ordered ‘‘Seotch,’’ 
or French wines, American distillers and 
vinters made such a protest that the lines 
were changed to eliminate foreign made 
heverages. 


ARMED SERVICES FLOUT 
PRESIDENT’S WISHES 


JAMES A. CRAIN 

The tactics by which the Armed Serv- 
ices are able to get around executive re- 
strictions and place their own views be- 
fore Congress is illustrated by the testi- 
mony given Air Force Secretary W. 
Stuart Symington and General Hoyt 5. 
Vandenburg, Air Force chief of staff, be- 
fore the House Armed Service Committee 
on January 28. 

Under questioning by Chairman Vinson 
(D. Ga.), an effective advocate of the mil- 
itary point of view, both Symington and 
Vandenburg pleaded for a 70-group air 
force, despite the President’s budget rec- 
ommendation that the strength be limited 
to 48 groups. Cleverly giving lip service 
to the President’s program, Symington 
nevertheless stated his belief that the 
number should be boosted to 70 groups 
‘(when the nation can afford it.’’ He left 
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no doubt that the Air Force would fight 
for a 70-group force. 

General Vandenburg was even more 
forthright. A 70-group force, said the 
general, is necessary for planning pur- 
poses. Secretary Symington stated that 
in his opinion a 70-group Air Force is 
necessary for the security of the country. 
The line of questioning by Chairman Vin- 
son was obviously designed to enable the 
Secretary to violate the President’s re- 
striction on heads of administrative de- 
partments going to Congress on their own 
behalf, while seeming to support it. Presi- 
dent Truman made it abundantly clear 
that he did not want funds for more than 
a 48-group force and he asked his sub- 
ordinates to abide by his decision in the 
matter. But the Armed Services can al- 
ways count on friendly Congressmen, who 
are assiduously cultivated by all branches, 
to ask the questions that will enable them 
to get in their licks. In the present. in- 
stance it looks like the strategem will pay 
off again, as it has so often done in the 
past. Chairman Vinson forecast this 
when he asked Secretary Symington how 
much short of a 70-group force he would 
be if Congress transferred the $800,000,- 
000 requested for UMT to the budget of 
the Air Foree. While this would leave 
the Air Force about $2 billion short. of 
what it wants, it could finance a 70-group 
force until 1950, which is another year 
and another session of Congress. 


Two Things You Can Do 
To Heip DPs 


RUTH ESTES MILNER 

Our country has done virtually noth- 
ing to meet our responsibility to almost a 
million men, women and children who 
survive in European Displaced Persons 
camps. England, overcrowded and debt- 
burdened as she is, has taken 78,000 and 
Canada 43,000. Meanwhile, during the 
first six months of operations of our Dis- 
placed Persons Act, only 2,500 of these 
people were admitted or enroute to the 
United States, out of 100,000 admissions 
authorized for the first year. Unless the 
law and its cumbersome regulations are 
changed thousands of human beings who 
could have been saved will be lost. 

The present law—the Wiley-Rever- 
ecomb Act—is largely to blame. As it has 
worked out it excludes DPs rather than 
to admit them. Senator Wiley, one of its 
authors, admits that the law is faulty 
and has come out for its repeal. Senator 
Revercomb (R. W. Va.) the other author 
and the one who is charged with responsi- 
bility for its restrictive features, was de- 
feated for re-election. At any rate, the 
American people, by their apathy and in- 
ertia, have permitted political interests to 
compromise our moral position before the 
world. 

New legislation to remedy the situation 
has been in!roduced in the 81st Congress. 
™ the Senate it is the MeGrath-Neeley 
Rill (S. 811), and in the House, the Cel- 
ler Bill (HR 1344). These identical bills 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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The Mindszenty Case: A Study In Propaganda 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Pea asa ht ae 
vovernment’s demands. Though he had been chosen by pee Re ie see ay ae 
stubborn and inflexible nature, there is some reason to believe t tena ee 
dignitaries felt that he was altogether too stiff-necked and that wl 

ence in diplomacy a show-down might have been avoided. 


About this time Mindszenty visited the United States, pending ee 
here last year. While here he had conferences with numerous Catho oe Tenet 
mental personages, as well as Hungarian expatriates. On his return He mee a 
was put under police surveillance. He became more and more unyle\ canoe 
position and openly predicted that he soon would be waiting his turn a Oe ee 
cell. When the Hungarian government demanded that the les: oe aif ata 
the crown of St. Stephen, the ancient symbol of the monarchy, Coe i saree 
joined the Vatican and Cardinal Spellman in protesting the proposal. : te ae 
ported, the U.S. rejected the demands. This, the government charges, made the 
dinal guilty of treason to his own country. 


At this point the Vatican enters the controversy. On December 24 the pope de- 
livered his Christmas address which was widely accepted as a declaration of all-out 
war against Communism. Apparently believing that the possibility of ees 
had passed, the Hungarian government arrested Mindszenty on December 26. a 
in February the Cardinal, with six others, including Prince Paul Esterhazy, the 
richest man in Hungary, was brought to trial on charges of treason. It was charged 
that he is a monarchist (which he admits), that he opposed the regime (which seems 
to be true on the record), and that he plotted with others for its overthrow. It was 
charged that while in the United States he met Archduke Otto of Hungary and 
claimant to the Hungarian throne, in Chicago, where they discussed restoration of 
the monarchy; that the American Minister in Budapest, Selden Chapin, was a party 
to the plot and that money to the extent of $140,000 raised in America was changed 
into Hungarian currency through blackmarket manipulations. Mindszenty claims 
that if there were blackmarket dealings it was done by subordinates without his 
knowledge. A note allegedly written by him and purportedly confiscated while being 
smuggled out of prison, begged Chapin to provide an airplane in preparation for an 
expected escape. Since, however, he refused a safe-conduct out of Hungary only a few 
weeks before, this seems hardly credible. 


The most amazing aspect of the case developed on the last day of the trial. 
Though he had written his clergy prior to his arrest to discount any confession pur- 
porting to come from him, the presiding judge read a letter from the accused ad- 
dressed to the Minister of Justice in which he stated, ‘‘I voluntarily admit that, in 
principle, I committed the acts in the indictment.’’ The reading of the letter was 
followed by a statement by the Cardinal himself in which he elaborated the confes- 
sion. Two days later he was condemned to life imprisonment. He is at this writing 
awaiting the outcome of an appeal to a higher court. 


The denoument is incredible, fantastic. Did this strong, stubborn, ironwilled 
man, fanatically devoted to the Church and the bitter enemy of Communism, 
after having previously warned his clergy to reject any confession as forced by tor- 
ture, voluntarily plead guilty to the indictment and thus pave the way for his re- 
moval from the leadership of the Church in Hungary? It doesn’t fit in with what we 
know about the man. Was he tortured or drugged? The pope hinted that he was, 
though Vatican authorities deny that he had direct proof of it. Cardinal Spellman, 
safe in New York, had no such scruples. He flatly asserted that Mindszenty was 
drugged. Correspondents at the trial say that there was no evidence of either tor- 
ture or drugging and that the Cardinal appeared to be normal throughout the trial 
and when making his statement to the court. 


Speculation about the case is perhaps idle. The Hungarian government, good or 
bad, is struggling to break the stranglehold which the Church has had on Hungary 
for generations. It is determined to nationalize the land, bring the schools under the 
supervision and administration of the state, and to break the relationship between 
the Hungarian Church and the Vatican. How much more it purposes no one save the 
government knows. Continuing blasts from the Vatican seem to make a compromise 
settlement out of the question. News dispatches as late as February 20 hinted that 
the Bench of Bishops, with or without the consent of Rome, might accept the sort 


of ree nationalization of the Church which prevails in Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia. 


Most significant of all is the obvious fact that the Vatican has become the spear- 
head of a war against Communism, a war whic 


h it is becoming increasi 
g ingly clear 
she expects the nations of the West to wage in the name of religion and by force of 
arms, if necessary. 


ae! 
North Atlantic Pact. q 
(Cont. from P. 1, Col. 3) a 
proval. Any other action would be a vio-— 
lation of the U.N. Charter. 3 
Another misleading interpretation of | 
the Charter is a new definition of the 
word ‘‘region.’’ It is conceivable that the 
Western Hemisphere could be called a re-— 
gion, but to define an area stretching from 
the Scandanavian borders of Russia, | 
Western Europe, across the Atlantic to- 
the United States and Canada, and ex- 
cluding other North American nations, 1 
stretching the definition of the word “‘re-_ 
gion’’ beyond a layman’s concept of the 
meaning of the term. Since the United 
States is already a member of the West- | 
ern Hemisphere Regional Agreement, this | 
new ‘‘combination of regions’’ would | 
seem to mean that a ‘‘region’’ is any ter-_ 
ritory outside the Soviet sphere of influ-— 
ence! a ¥ 
The Atlantic Pact may have some justi- 
fication as an instrument of power poli-— 
tics to those who believe that peace and 
security can be achieved that way. But 
to try, as the State Department has con- | 
sistently done, to cloak a purely military — 
alliance under the moral authority of the — 
U.N. Charter as a move toward peace 
seems to this writer to be specious reason- 
ing that borders on casuistry. As critics 
of the Pact have pointed out, ‘‘at worst it 
will win the next war, and at best frighten — 
the Russians into not fighting it.’’ The 
North Atlantic Pact will complete the di- — 
vision of the world and cause irreparable 
damage to the United Nations. ; 


Two Things You Can Do 
(Cont. from P. 3) , 
are designed to liberalize the 1948 law, 
termed by the New York Times a ‘‘dis-_ 
grace to America.’’ : 
But more than an act of Congress is_ 
needed to solve the DP problem. No Dis-— 
placed Person can start his journey to- 
ward a new life until assurance is forth- 
coming that upon his arrival he will have 
employment and a house to live in, that 
transportation will be provided from the~ 
port of debarkation to the point of reset- 
tlement, and that he will not become a> 
public charge. This assurance must come 
from local sources where he will locate. 

Forty percent of these people are Pro- 
testant and Orthodox. Unfortunately, the 
Protestant churches have not rallied to 
meet this need as the Roman Catholics 
and Jews have done. 

Nansen, the Norwegian, who survived 
more than three years in a Nazi concen- 
tration camp and who last year inspected 
DP camps for the United Nations, report- 
ed, ‘‘The first object, which must and 
shall be attained... isa practicable, un- 
sentimental object: to save those millions 
from destruction. And there is no time to. 
lose. Every day eosts many valuable lives 
that might have been saved. : 

Two things you can do—write your 
Congressman and Senators to support 
HR 1344 and S. 311 and sponsor the re- 
ra of a DP family in your commun-_ 
ity. 


